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views regarding immigration. Some information has
been supplied by personal friends.]               A. M. K.

DILLON, JOHN FORREST (Dec. 25,1831-
May 6, 1914), jurist, was born in Montgomery
County, N. Y., to Thomas and Rosannah (For-
rest) Dillon, both of Irish descent. In 1838 the
family moved to Davenport, Iowa, where young
Dillon spent a boyhood of plenty of hard work
and little regular schooling. At seventeen he be-
gan the study of medicine in the office of a local
practitioner, later attended lectures at the medical
school at Keokuk, and took the M.D. degree In
1850 at the college of physicians and surgeons at
Davenport, a branch of the University of Iowa.

He practised medicine at Farmington, Iowa,
but discovered that a hernia from which he suf-
fered made unsafe the horseback riding neces-
sary to medical practise in a pioneer country
and compelled a radical change of plans. His
friendship for a young lawyer of the community
inclined him toward the law, and returning to
Davenport, he supported himself by running a
drug-store while he engaged in a Lincoln-like
struggle for a legal education. With no teacher,
no law-school training, and no law-office appren-
ticeship, he achieved admission to the bar of
Scott County in 1852. A few months later he
was elected county prosecuting attorney at a sal-
ary of $250. He held this office till his election
in 1858 as judge of the seventh judicial district
of Iowa, to which office he was reflected. In
1862 he was elected on the Republican ticket to
the supreme court of the state. Here he sat for
six years during the last two of which "he was
chief justice. In 1869 President Grant appoint-
ed him United States circuit judge for the new-
ly created 8th judicial circuit. For ten years
he sat on the federal bench, holding thirteen
terms of court annually, and traveling more than
ten thousand miles. During most of this period
he lectured each winter on medical jurisprudence
at the University of Iowa. In 1879 ne resigned
from the court to accept a professorship of law
at Columbia College, teaching real property
and equity, and at the same time he opened a
law office In New York City. He resigned his
chair in 1882 and from that time until his death
he engaged in the active practise of law in New
York.

Dillon quickly assumed a place of prominence
and distinction at the bar, arguing many cases of
importance before the United States Supreme
Court He was primarily a corporation lawyer,
but he never bound himself to any one corpora-i
tion. He was counsel for the Union Pacific Rail-
road, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, the Texas
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Pacific Railroad, and the Western Union Tele-
graph Company. He was counsel for the Goulds
in connection with all their railroad interests and
also for the estate of Jay Gould. His practise
was lucrative, he was a shrewd business man, and
he left a substantial estate.
His reputation, however, rests upon his contri-
butions to legal scholarship, a reputation, as one
writer puts it, "so monumental that promotion to
any coveted judicial office would not have added
to his fame." While district judge in Iowa he
made a Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme
Court of Iowa 1839-1860 (8 vols., 1860). Upon
promotion to the federal bench he published a
work on Removal of Causes from State Courts to
Federal Courts (18/6), which ran through five
editions. But his name will always be associated
with his monumental treatise on Municipal Cor-
porations (1872), a work which created munici-
pal corporations as a separate field of the law.
This appeared as a single volume of 800 pages.
It ran through five editions, all edited by the au-
thor, and the last of which, in five volumes, he
dedicated in 1911 to the American Bar Associa-
tion of which he had been president in 1891-92.
He founded the Central Law Journal in 1872 and
edited it for a year. He was a steady contributor
to magazines and law journals. In 1876 he pub-
lished a work on The Law of Municipal Bonds.
In 1891-92 he delivered the Storrs Lectures at
Yale which he published in 1894 under the title
The Laws and Jurisprudence of England and
America. In 1903 he edited the three-volume col-
lection of addresses and papers on John Mar-
shall which had grown out of the Marshall cen-
tenary celebrations in 1901. After the death of
his wife he published privately a substantial
memoir of her. He had married Anna Price in
1853 an^ they had two children, a son and a
daughter. His wife and daughter were drowned
at sea in 1898. His office was in New York but
he had a beautiful home at Far Hills, N. J. He
was a companionable man, placid in tempera*
ment, courteous and unhurried, and perhaps a
little ponderous in speech. He had an absolute
honesty of mind and integrity of character and
in spite of his wealthy corporation practise his
services were never to be had in aid of sharp or
questionable practises. He was a Republican in
politics and had been an ardent anti-slavery ad-
vocate before the Civil War,
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